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lEpljrata  (Elntater 

IN  Ephrata  Township,  Lancaster  County, 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  Borough  of 
Ephrata,  stands  a remarkable  group  of 
buildings  known  as  Ephrata  Qoister,  the 
only  surviving  remains  of  one  of  the  most 
unusual  religious  experiments  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
located  on  a tract  of  land  covering  27.5 
acres,  and  are  now  the  property  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  admin- 
istered by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
and  Museum  Commission. 

Origins  of  Ephrata 

It  was  the  glory  of  Penn’s  colony  that 
men  of  many  nations  forsook  their  homes 
to  join  in  establishing  in  the  New  World 
a state  dedicated  to  God..  Prominent 
among  these  were  thousands  of  Germans, 
who  spread  rapidly  westward  from  Phila- 
delphia into  the  interior  counties,  where 
they  became  known  as  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans, or  “Pennsylvania  Dutch.”  In  1732, 
one  of  them — Conrad  Beissel  by  name — 
took  up  his  abode  on  the  secluded  Cocalico 
Creek  with  Emmanuel  Eckerling,  a fellow- 
countryman  who  had  retreated  into  the 
wilderness  to  lead  a hermit’s  life.  Beissel 
was  already  well-known  among  the  Ger- 
mans of  the  Province  as  a devout  and  out- 
spoken religious  leader ; as  head  of  the 
early  Dunker  congregation  on  the  Cone- 
stoga, he  had  already  led  a revolt  against 
the  Bunkers  of  Germantown.  The  force 
of  his  personality  soon  attracted  other 
religious  recluses  of  both  sexes — and  thus 
began  the  settlement  of  Seventh  Day 
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Idiiterns,  and  artificial  flowers.  The 
kitchen  garden  was  likewise  their  province. 
Over  the  surrounding  countryside  they 
were  especially  beloved  for  their  numer- 
ous acts  of  charity,  such  as  “nursing  the 
sick”  and  “comforting  the  afflicted.”  At 
first  the  separation  between  the  two  soli- 
tary orders  was  so  rigidly  maintained  that 
the  sisters  split  their  own  firewood. 

The  heavier  farming  was  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Brotherhood.  They  set  out 
and  cared  for  various  orchards  of  “apple 
peach,  and  cherry  trees,”  which  were  the 
admiration  of  visitors.  Together  with  the 
“household  fathers,”  they  erected  the  large 
buildings  of  the  settlement,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  surrounding  farm-houses.  Acrelius 
adds  that  some  of  them  labored  “inside 
of  the  convent  at  all  sorts  of  handicrafts, 
such  as  shoemaking,  tailoring,  weaving 
cloth  and  stockings,  and  the  like,  partly 
for  the  use  of  the  cloisters  and  partly  for 
sale,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
other  necessaries.”  Others  attended  to 
“domestic  duties,  such  as  cooking,  baking, 
housecleaning,  washing  clothes,  etc.,  for 
all  the  Avork  is  done  by  the  bretlrren  with- 
out any  female  assistance  in  the  men’s 
cloister.”  Their  greatest  practical  achieve- 
ment was  the  establishment  of  a series  of 
mills  which  opened  up  the  surrounding 
country  for  settlement  and  served  as  a 
basis  for  industrial  enterprises  still  active 
today.  They  early  purchased  a small  grist 
mills  to  which  they  added,  at  intervals,  a 
saw  mill,  a paper  mill,  a flaxseed  oil  mill, 
a fulling  mill,  and  a bark  mill. 


Art  and  Culture 

The  Brotherhood  bulks  large  in  the 
history  of  early  printing  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  1728  Beissel  had  published  in  Phila- 
delphia his  Mysierion  Anouiias,  a book  in 
defense  of  the  Christian  observance  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath.  This  was  the  first  of  a 
flood  of  religious  books  and  pamphlets 
which  issued  from  various  Pennsylvania 
presses  at  the  instigation  of  the  Ephrata 
community.  About  1745  the  Brotherhood 
set  up  their  own  press,  whence  they  issued 
a steady  stream  of  publications,  not  only 
of  their  own  authorship,  but  also  many 
other  books  for  the  German  sectarians  of 
the  Province.  Notable  among  these  were 
a German  edition  of  Bunyan’s  Pilgrims’ 
Progress,  published  in  1754,  and  the 
Martyrs’  Mirror  of  the  Mennonites,  the 
largest  book  printed  in  Pennsylvania  be- 
fore the  Revolution. 

There  were  other  and  perhaps  even  more 
notable  cultural  and  artistic  achievements. 
In  the  illuminated  manuscripts  and  Frac- 
turschiften  the  medieval  art  of  illumina- 
tion was  revived  and  raised  to  a high  point 
of  excellence,  as  a perfected  expression  of 
human  discipline  and  aspiration.  The  music 
school  has  not  left  comparable  mementoes, 
but  hearers  have  testified  to  the  ethereal 
beauty  and  other-worldly  effect  of  its  choral 
singing. 

Decline 

In  accordance  with  their  practical  mis- 
sion of  charity  and  hospitality,  the  Com- 
munity turned  a great  part  of  the  settle- 
ment into  a hospital  after  the  Battle  of 
Brandywine,  during  the  American  Revo- 
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lution.  Here  tlie  wounded  were  nursed 
and  tended.  As  typhus  fever  set  in,  many 
of  the  solitary  also  died  and  the  great  build- 
ings on  the  hill  were  burned  to  avoid  the 
spread  of  the  contagion.  This  great 
patriotic  sacrifice  left  in  the  once-flourish- 
ing community  only  a broken  remnant. 
The  death  of  their  first  inspiring  leader 
Beissel,  in  1768.  and  of  his  gentle  successor 
Peter  Miller,  in  1796,  also  contributed  to 
its  decline.  As  the  founders’  impulse  of 
inspiration  and  enthusiasm  faded,  the 
spiritual  attraction  of  the  Community  in 
the  outside  world  lessened,  and  few  new- 
comers filled  the  ranks  where  the  practice 
of  celibacy  did  not  provide  for  natural 
growth. 

The  Commission  Property 

The  Society  of  Seventh  Day  Baptists  of 
Ephrata  was  formally  incorporated  by  the 
Assembly  in  1814,  but  this  legal  formality 
did  not  arrest  its  continuing  decline.  With 
every  passing’  decade,  the  membership 
waned,  and  its  earlier  prosperity  and  im- 
portance became  a memory.  Survivors  of 
the  colon}’  continued  to  occupy  the  build- 
ings. Finally,  the  State  instituted  legal 
proceedings  in  the  Dauphin  County  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  by  which — on  January 
11,  193d — the  society's  charter  was  for- 
feited. and  Dr.  John  F.  Mentzer  was 
appointed  receiver  of  its  real  and  personal 
estate.  In  1939  the  Assembly  passed  an 
Act  authorizing  the  Commonwealth  to 
acquire  the  property,  and  placing  its  ad- 
ministration under  the  Historical  Commis- 
sion. The  sum  of  $15,000  was  appro- 
priated for  acquiring  the  property,  and 


and  the  flesh  and  to  center  attention  on 
'piritual  matters.  The  day  was  divided 
between  labor,  meditation,  and  worship, 
'['he  buildings  show  a minimum  of  adorn- 
ment. The  halls  are  narrow,  to  remind  one 
of  the  strait  and  narrow  path,  the  door- 
ways low,  to  teach  humility.  The  gart)  of 
the  solitary — a white  habit  similar  in  design 
to  that  of  the  Capuchins — was  so  ordered 
as  to  conceal  most  of  the  mortal  bodv,  “that 
humiliating  image  revealed  by  sin.”  Most 
writers  agree  that  the  standard  sleeping 
equipment  consisted  of  board  benches, 
which  may  still  be  seen  in  Saron,  with 
^vooden  blocks  for  pillows ; although  some 
accounts  tell  us  that  cots  and  featherbeds 
were  used  for  the  sick.  Knives,  spoons, 
bowls,  and  plates  were  of  wood;  the  con- 
gregation even  used  wooden  communion 
goblets,  as  fitting  symbols  of  their  humility. 
Acrelius  vouches  for  the  meagerness  of 
their  diet,  in  recounting  his  dinner  of 
"pearled  barley  boiled  in  milk,  with  bread 
broken  into  it”  and  “pumpkin  mush,  with 
slices  of  small  crusted  bread  on  a plate 
he  adds  that  the  Brethren  lived  chiefly 
upon  “cabbages,  roots,  greens,  also  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  and  good  bread  always.” 
Everything  was  so  ordered  as  to  inculcate 
the  Christian  virtues  of  humility,  chastity, 
temperance,  fortitude,  and  charity. 

Work  at  Ephrata 

The  sisters  busied  themselves  chiefly 
vN'ith  spinning,  sewing,  writing,  drawing, 
and  singing;  they  also  engaged  in  quilting, 
embroidering,  canning,  the  preparation  of 
household  remedies,  and  the  manufacture 
of  sulphur  matchsticks,  wax  tapers,  paper 


Baptists  at  Ephrata.  Eventually  it  grew 
to  include  three  semi-independent  orders 
living  in  close  co-operation — a Brotherhood, 
a Sisterhood,  and  a congregation  of  married 
couples,  or  “householders”. 

The  Buildings 

The  first  great  convents  and  temples  of 
the  Community,  built  upon  Mount  Zion, 
the  hill  rising  above  the  Cocalico,  have 
long  since  been  destroyed.  When  Acrelius 
visited  Ephrata  in  1753,  the  center  of  the 
settlement  had  already  shifted  to  the 
meadow  at  the  base  of  the  hill — where 
stand  the  buildings  which  survive.  Here 
was  the  home  of  the  Sisterhood,  built  in 
the  early  1740’s — the  nunnery,  known  as 
Saron,  and  the  chapel  or  Saal,  also  called 
Penial.  To  the  rear  stands  the  old  almonry, 
a granary  and  bakehouse  operated  for 
charitable  purposes.  Toward  the  stream 
stands  the  little  white  log-house  thought 
to  have  been  the  abode  of  Beissel  himself. 
Beyond  this,  until  it  was  destroyed  in 
recent  years,  stood  Bethania,  the  brother- 
house,  with  a chapel  attached.  There  are 
also  several  small  cottages  for  the  house- 
holders who  did  not  practice  celibacy.  The 
Academy  was  built  in  1837  to  house  the 
various  educational  ventures  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Life  at  Ephrata 

The  chronicles  of  the  Brotherhood  and 
the  Sisterhood,  together  with  a number  of 
accounts  of  early  travellers  who  visited 
the  settlement,  make  it  possible  to  visualize 
the  life  of  the  two  solitary  orders.  It  was 
one  of  rigid  self-denial  and  austere  plain- 
ness, carefully  planned  to  oppose  the  world 
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$10,000  for  the  purpose  of  restoring,  pro- 
tecting, and  maintaining  it.  Two  previous 
Acts  for  accomplishing  tlie  same  purpose 
were  repealed  at  this  time.  By  indenture 
made  May  27,  1941,  the  property  was 
transferred  to  the  Commonwealth,  under 
terms  providing  for  the  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  tliree  buildings  by  certain 
descendants  of  society  members.  The 
transfer  included  not  only  buildings  and 
land,  but  also  numerous  relics  and  pieces 
of  furniture.  In  June  1941,  Mr.  G.  Edwin 
Bnimbaugh  was  appointed  architect,  to 
direct  the  making  of  protective  repairs  and 
the  beginning  of  restoration. 

The  work  of  full  improvement  will  be 
a matter  of  years,  } et  the  visitor  to  Ephrata 
today  will  not  be  disappointed.  Even  in 
its  present  state,  the  Saron  provides  a 
glimpse  of  an  old  way  of  life,  so  remote 
from  our  modern  world  as  to  seem  un- 
believable, and  the  other  surviving  examples 
of  the  members’  wmrk  fortify  this  impres- 
sion. 


